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Putting on the plaster 

Among the many subjects taught at the new Tulse Hill 
School, London, are bricklaying and plastering. Joseph 
Oliflfe is evidently enjoying putting on the plaster. 


DIGGING INTO THE PAST 


HAPPY LANDING ON 
ONE WHEEL 

At an airfield in Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia, a crash landing seemed im¬ 
minent when the pilot of a small 
plane radioed that he would have 
to land on one wheel as he had 
lost one on take-off. 

But one of the control tower 
officials hit on a novel way of 
bringing the plane in safely. Advis¬ 
ing the pilot of his plan by radio, 
he took his car to the end of the 
runway, and as the plane came in 
at speed he raced beneath it, keep¬ 
ing his car under the wing on the 
aircraft’s wheel-less side. As the 
aircraft slowed down its wing 
rested on the car roof. 


DELIVERING THE GOODS 

There is a tradition in America 
that if a newsboy is ill and cannot 
deliver his papers, his parents must 
take on the job so that the round 
is not lost. 

That tradition was maintained 
by film actress Rhonda Fleming in 
Hollywood the other day.. Her son 
had a cold, so she delivered the 
papers—in her car. 


With the development of build¬ 
ing sites and the turning of farm 
land, treasures of the past are con¬ 
stantly being unearthed nowadays. 
Among the most interesting 
archaeological discoveries made 
recently were those of Stewart 
Smith, a Berkshire schoolboy, and 
by a York farmer. 

After workmen had been digging 
near his home at Woodley, Stewart 
looked round to see if anything of 
archaeological interest had been 
turned up. His keenness was re¬ 
warded by finding a Stone Age axe 
head. 

The weapon, believed to be 
about 250,000 years old, is now on 
view in Reading Museum. 

Digging a clamp for mangel- 
wurzels, a farmer at Riccall, near 
York, has uncovered what may be 
a Viking burial site. Archaeologists 
have already unearthed at least 30 


skeletons in the mass grave, which 
was only a foot below the surface 
of the field. 

The relics are to be examined by 
an anatomical expert from Guy’s 
Hospital, London, and search is 
now going on for pottery and other 
implements to date the skeletons. 

MOUNTAIN RESCUE 

Because he was the smallest of a 
team trying to rescue a dog which 
had fallen 35 feet down a moun¬ 
tain crevice, 21-year-old Brian 
May of Pontliottyn, Glamorgan, 
was lowered in a bosun's chair. 

Wearing his miner's helmet as 
he was carefully lowered down the 
crevice, Brian soon reached the 
whimpering spaniel, which was 
hauled to safety. 

For his good deed, Brian has 
just been awarded the R.S.P.C.A. 
bronze medal and a certificate. 



Mr Brown takes a trek through 
tropical New Guinea 

The primitive Movoi people of south-east New Guinea, 
tlie great island north of Australia, are still living in the 
Stone Age. But the twentieth century is catching them up. 
A CN correspondent,has been talking to the Rev. H. A. 
Brown, who is back in London offer a spell of duty among 
the Movoi in their wild highlands. And here is his story. 


YAne of Mr. Brown’s jobs—which 

meant a 600-mile journey 
through the mountains on foot or 
by canoe—was to find villages 
where schools might be started. 
But he soon found out that in this 
land everything centres on one 
consideration—pigs. 

Pigs are food, pigs are wealth, 
pigs are everything. 

It is the traditional job of the 
women and children to look after 
the herds, fatten them up, and pro¬ 
duce pork for feasts as and when 
required. Mr. Brown's task of 
arranging for some teaching was 
made difficult because the Movoi 
felt that the children could not 
possibly go to school regularly and 
look after the pigs properly at the 
same time. 

BABY ON THE LITTER 

Yes, pigs-are the monnrchs of 
this land.' The very first woman 
Mr. Brown met was carrying the 
typical string bag of those parts, 
slung to her head. Inside it was a 
litter of piglets looking warm and 
comfortable. And riding in 
supreme joy on top of them was 
her baby. 

On the third day of their long 
trek Mr. Brown and his party 
passed a woman dragging a large 
dead pig. The wealth of the Movoi 
is measured by the number of pigs 
they possess, but the woman 
generously offered the party the 
whole carcass. Mr. Brown’s porters 
■immediately dumped their loads 
and started preparing a feast. Mr. 
Brown took a look at the pig—and 
decided he would keep to his tea 
and an orange. 

TOBACCO AS CURRENCY 

In this hot, damp country 
where the tracks go rocketing up 
and down steep ravines and ridges, 
you have to travel light. Mr. 
Brown usually just takes a bundle 
of sleeping mats, a spirit lamp, a 
bag of sweet -potatoes, twenty 
pounds of rice, and a large tin of 
tobacco. This last is essential for 
trading, and it goes all through the 
interior of New Guinea as the 
common currency. 

Rain comes down in torrents, 
and getting wet, drying, and then 
getting wet once more is just part 
of the daily routine. Fire-making 
is a delicate and expert art, and 
Mr. Brown is now pretty good-at 
it. He lights his fires with rattan 
cane and sticks, using pieces of 
bark cloth as tinder. 


Mr. Brown always finds his 
white skin a great attraction. First 
of all the Movoi look at his hands. 
Then he rolls up his sleeves to 
show them his arms. His wavy 
hair impresses them, too, because 
these people have either fuzzy or 
straight hair. They never tired of 
examining his black boots, and 
when the boots began to wear out 
and he tied them up with string 
the wonder became greater still. 

STONE-AGE HOME 

The house, or kubu, of this 
Stone Age people is usually some 
28 feet long and six feet wide, with 
a very small hole. as a doorway. 
The local men would all sleep in 
this! house with the visitors, and 
from the roof Mr. Brown gazed 
on the equipment of their life—the 
bows, stone-tipped arrows and 
spears, bark cloths, and long bam¬ 
boo tobacco pipes. 

Mr. Brown has been wrestling 
with the language. This is not easy 
because these people . have de¬ 
veloped a system of shouting to 
one another across the ravines, so 
their lungs are well developed. Mr. 
Brown’s teacher would bawl a 
word into his pupil’s ear, not 
because the white man was deaf, 
but because this is how they are 
accustomed to speak. The teacher 
considered he was only whispering 
his words to his pupil. 

SCHOOL WITH A VIEW 

Much progress has been made 
since Mr. Brown went to work 
among these Stone Age people. He 
has even got the beginnings of a 
school high up on a ledge 4000 
feet looking directly at the jagged 
ridge of Mount Yule, the giant 
10,000-foot mountain of the 
region. 

When the pigs are not crying 
out for attention, Mr. Brown has 
hopes of getting a class full of 
Stone Age children. 

But those children will have a 
touch of the modern world, too. 
For although their fathers still go 
about naked, with razor-sharp 
axes, and their mothers are de¬ 
voted to the string bags hanging 
from their heads, the children have 
seen Mr. Brown and other white 
men, for oil has been discovered 
not far away. They have heard 
strange tales of the outside world 
and have even seen aeroplanes. 

Pigs are still very important. But 
the day may not be far distant 
when some of those pigs may fly., 
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THE BOY FROM WALES 
WHO MADE GOOD 

By the C N Political Correspondent 

Just over a year ago Labour M.P.s elected Mr. James 
Griffiths as Deputy Leader of the labour Party. The story 
of his rise from the Welsh coal mines to important posi¬ 
tions in the State is mostly a story of hard work. But this 
statesman of 66 did not allow a hard life to make a hard 
heart. If ever a local boy made good it was Jim Griffiths. 
And the good he made was even more for others than for 
himself. 


J ames Griffiths was born in the 
Carmarthenshire mining town¬ 
ship of. Ammanford in 1890. He 
was the youngest of the ten chil¬ 
dren of the local blacksmith, and 
in those days many of 
life’s blessings which 
the present generation 
take for granted did not 
exist. 

From his father he 
inherited what was 
known as the Radical 
(reforming) attitude to 
life and politics. He 
was also stirred, as his 
father had been, by the 
religious fervour 
which had been 
brought into the Welsh 
valleys by revivalist preachers. 

That age, when men lacked 
security in their jobs, also pro¬ 
duced political preachers who 
believed that if the workers would 
but unite they could send repre¬ 
sentatives to Parliament and get 
their grievances cured. 

Such a man, for instance, was 
Keir Hardie, the great Socialist 
pioneer. Young James Griffiths 
listened to him in the miners’ hall 
at Ammanford and was converted 
to Socialism. 

He was ten years old when the 
Labour Party was founded in 1900. 
He went to a local elementary—we 
should call it primary—school 
until he was of an age to work, 
and then he went into the mines. 

FOR THE UNDER-DOG 
Throughout his life Mr. Griffiths 
has been fired with compassion for 
the under-dog and a desire to im¬ 
prove the lot of men. -But for that 
he might have remained a miner. 
At the age of 17 he was playing a 
part ,in local Socialist politics. 

Like many men of his back¬ 
ground, he found lack of education 
a grave handicap. But in 1918 he 
married, and with the encourage¬ 
ment of his bride and the help of 
colleagues he gave up pit life for 
two years and went to study at the. 
Labour College in London. 

This institution, founded to 
develop Socialist thinkers, gave 
Mr. Griffiths the academic guid¬ 
ance he needed. He was nearly 30 
when he went there. Mrs. Griffiths 
worked as a waitress in a-London 
teashop to help maintain her 
student-husband. 

James Griffiths, like so many 
Welshmen, had great gifts for 
speaking in public. On his return 
to Wales his qualities as a leader 
also came to the forefront. He 
became a Labour Party agent, a 
miners’ agent, and then, in 1934, 
president of the South Wales 
miners. 


The coal industry was passing 
through the Great Depression and 
many thousands in the Welsh 
valleys were out of work. The 
miners’ trade union was under 
great strain, and 
attempts were made 
to set up rival unions, 
which would have 
weakened it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. 
Griffiths fought for and 
won the first wage in¬ 
crease for miners since 
the General Strike of 
1926. He also wrote 
studies on coil, both in 
English and in Welsh, 
and his reputation-was 
such that in 1936, 
at the age of 46, he was elected 
M.P. for Llanelly, which he has 
represented at Westminster ever 
since. Just before the last war he 
was elected to the national execu¬ 
tive committee of the Labour 
Party, of which he became Party 
chairman in 1948. 

KEY MEN 

When Mr. (since Earl) Attlee 
became Prime Minister in 1945 he 
entrusted two men with the 
creation of what has become 
known as the Welfare State. One 
of them was Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
(also an ex-pitworker who attended 
the Labour College) who extended 
the Health Service. The other was 
Mr. Griffiths, who, as Minister of 
National Insurance, built up into 
its present form the system which 
ensures a reasonable, income for 
the victims of industrial accidents 
and their families. 

After the General Election of 
1950 Mr. Griffiths became Colonial 
Secretary. In that high office he 
continued the process of leading 
formerly subject people towards 
self-government. 

_ For the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths 
politics remains : an affair of the 
heart. He is a kindly, genial spirit 
popular with all in the Commons. 

Perhaps the highest tribute 
which can be paid to him is to say 
that he has no political enemies, 
but only rivals. 

EXPENSIVE CALL 

Someone in North London has 
made a very expensive telephone 
call—without knowing it. While 
emptying money from a call-box, a 
collector found a gold half-sover¬ 
eign among the sixpences. Although 
worth only ten shillings to the 
Bank of England, jewellers value 
the half-sovereign at about 29 
shillings. 

Gold coins were withdrawn from 
circulation at the beginning of the 
First World War and paper money 
was introduced instead. 



Rt. Hon. James Griffiths 


The Chifi/ren’s Newspaper, January (V, I9S7 


YOUTH PUTS 
THE UN ON 
TRIAL 

An audience of 2500 young 
people from schools all over 
Britain heard the United Nations 
put on trial at the Central Hall, 
London, recently. 

It was the final day of the four- 
day holiday conference organised 
by the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship. The trial itself 
was put on by the pupils of the 
Worthing High School for Girls. 

The proceedings opened with all 
due ceremony, and the United 
Nations, represented by a girl in 
white robe and laurel crown, took 
her place in the dock. She pleaded 
Not Guilty to the charges of not 
preventing the scourge of war and 
the use of armed forces, and not 
promoting social progress and 
racial toleration. 

The prosecution counsel, in wig 
and gown, opened her case with 
witnesses from the regions where 
the United Natjons has been 
criticised for not taking enough 
action—the Near East, British 
East Africa, and South Africa. The 
regional arrangements, such as 
NATO and SEATO, outside the 
framework of the U.N. charter, 
were also criticised. 

COUNSEL FOR DEFENCE 
Defending counsel had answers 
to these witnesses. People from 
Indonesia and Burma showed what 
the U.N. had done for them in the 
way of gaining independence and 
social progress. A British soldier 
who fought in Korea told how the 
combined U.N. force had helped 
in preventing a Third World War, 
and the Director of UNESCO told 
of the work being done in improv¬ 
ing people’s living conditions all 
over the world. 

In summing up, the judge re¬ 
minded the audience that the 
United Nations was not on trial 
for failing to obtain perfection, but 
on the four separate charges. Each 
charge had to be considered on its 
own merits. 

With a “jury ” of 2500 it was 
difficult to obtain a verdict, but 
from the applause their opinion 
seemed fairly evenly divided. 

The seriousness of the subject 
did not prevent a certain end-of- 
term atmosphere—and a few paper 
darts—but the audience, though 
obviously enjoying themselves, 
just as obviously appreciated the 
issues at stake for us all. 


News from Everywhere 


WEATHER WISE 

We had regarded 1956 as a damp 
and miserable year, and one which 
had been a good deal colder than 
usual—particularly when we were 
on holiday. But apparently we 
have been mistaken about the wet. 

It seems that 1956 was indeed 
drier than the average year, and its 
temperature was a mere fraction of 
a degree lower. The early months 
were so dry that a drought was 
created in some districts, but the 
holiday months of July, August, 
and September very kindly saved 
the situation. The year’s total 
rainfall was 26.9 inches—1.5 inches 
less than the average. There were 
179 rainy days, only two more 
than normal! 

Not so wet after all! 


The United States has ended 
production of the F-86 Sabre jet 
fighter. Over 6300 were built in 
America and Canada in the past 
nine years. 

Scientists in Uganda are marking 
tsetse flies with luminous paint so 
that their movements may be 
traced at night. 

Early Man’s use of Fire and 
Animal Life in the Antarctic are 
two of the free Saturday afternoon 
lectures being held at the Horni- 
man Museum, Forest Hill, South 
London, between January 19 and 
March 9. 


Young expert 



Susan Dunne is no more than ten, 
but she is already an expert at 
cookery and embroidery. Here we 
see her displaying an apron and 
cakes which won prizes for her in 
her home town of Englefield 
Green, Surrey. 


There are now only 4,100,000 
horses and mules in America, com¬ 
pared with 25,200,000 in 1920. 

A Roman baby’s feeding bottle, 
remarkably similar in shape to 
modern feeding bottles, has been 
unearthed near Doncaster. 

Buses on a new 30-mile non-stop 
service in Chicago provide carpets, 
papered interiors, card tables, tele¬ 
vision, electric shavers, orange 
juice, and coffee. 

The Royal Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra is giving a special children’s 
concert arranged by Mr. Ernest 
Read at the Royal Festival Hall 
on Saturday, January 26, at 2 p.m! 

King George’s House, in Lam¬ 
beth, London’s biggest boys’ 
hostel, is to be taken over by the 
Y.M.C.A. 

GREENS GALORE 

A 17-lb. cabbage has been grown 
by Mr. F. Tear at Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. 

Household and shopping hints 
are to be given to housewives at 
special classes in Enfield, Middle¬ 
sex. 

A 1900 Remington typewriter 
which has been in daily use since 
it was made has been presented to 
Mansfield Museum. 

Miss Mary Field will read a 
paper on Children and Films to 
the Royal Society of Arts on 
Wednesday, January 23, at 2.30 
p.m. Tickets may be obtained 
from the Secretary, John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


4 Plasticine s for hours of fun 

You can make all sorts of clever models 
in ‘ Plasticine’, the famous modelling 
material that has been used by boys 
and girls for over 50 years. 

‘Plasticine’ is now available in 
seventeen wonderful colours and is 
obtainable from stationers, stores 
and toyshops everywhere. 

Plasticine' 

Regd. Trade Mark 

THE WORLD-FAMOUS MODELLING MATERIAL MADE ONLY BY HARBUTT'S 

HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LIMITED 

BATHAMPTON, BATH, SOMERSET 

Sole Manufacturers 



FREE 


THESE PARENTS 
helped their children to win 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL EDUCATION 



“ I must write to say how 
V“ very helpful I have found 
your Common Entrance 
Home Tutor. I am glad 
to say my son has gained 
a place at his local Gram¬ 
mar School.” (Mrs. M. H., 
Warwickshire.) 


“I had the 9-11-year-old 
part of your course for my 
daughter, who has now 
passed her examination, and 
I should very much like to 
make it up to a 7-11-year old 
course for my son. 

(J. M., Sale.) 

“ I wish to state that my children 
have found pleasure in working 
through the lessons. You are to 
be praised for devising such a 
course of instruction.” 

(O. L, G. t Trinidad.) 

“ I must tell you how very satisfied we are with your 
‘ Common Entrance Home Tutor.’ My son thoroughly * 
enjoys the work and had splendid results in his annual 
. ' test at school 1 (Mrs. K. H. C., Epping.) ■*(*'*' 

STANDARD (9-11) COURSE £3-3-0. ALSO FOR 5-11 AND 7-11—WRITE FOR FOLDER 

COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 
(Dept. CN) 80 Wimpole Street, London, W.l. 

The Scholarship Course with a Money-Refund Guarantee 


“ I think you ought to be con¬ 
gratulated on the work and 
sound advice you have put into 
your Tutorial.” 

(C. G. L., Weybridge.) 
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12-FOOT CATCH ON 
HIS LINE 

The biggest black marlin, or 
spear-fish, ever caught in South 
African waters was landed recently 
by a Cape Town angler, Mr. 
Walter Tyler. It weighed 621 lb. 
and was 12 feet, long—twice as 
long as t the angler. 

The breaking strain of Mr. 
Tyler's line was 130 lb., and it took 
him nearly four hours to play the 
fish to a standstill. During that 
lime his rod broke under the strain 
and had to be hastily repaired. 

HOW TO*WORK A 
SEWING MACHINE 

Thousands of Girl Guides and 
Rangers are becoming interested in 
the course of free instruction in the 
use. of modern sewing machines. 

Now being run by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company at 400 
centres throughout the country, the 
course is designed to help the girls 
to win their Needlewoman’s and 
Dressmaker’s Certificates. Further 
information can be obtained from 
any local Singer Sewing Centre. 


MARCO POLO AIRPORT 

Venice is to have a great new 
airport, and, appropriately enough, 
it is to be named after that great 
medieval traveller, Marco Polo, 
who was a citizen of Venice. Cost¬ 
ing about £8,635,000, the Marco 
Polo Airport will have a main run¬ 
way about one and a half miles 
long. 


Pupils in the brass section 

East Ham Grammar School for Girls has a very flourishing 
orchestra, but it must he kept alive by a steady stream of 
recruits. Here are three pupils'who aspire to play in the 
regular brass section. Jean Harrison, aged 12, and Lorna 
Inglis, 13, play rotary trumpets, and Margaret Reid, 14, 
has a French horn. 


ROADS MORE DANGEROUS THAN GERMS 


Boys and girls are healthier, 
heavier, 'and taller than those of a 
few years back, according to the 
official Report called The 1 Health 
of the Schoolchild (Stationery 
Office, 6s.). Few of them are under¬ 
nourished nowadays, and the great 
majority are well clad and shod. 

One of the most striking features 
of the Report is the big reduction 
in deaths from diseases which used 
to kill many children. Diphtheria, 
for example, killed 1733 children 
in 1938, but only five in 1955, 
while the tuberculosis deaths fell 
from 973 to 54. 


There is, however, a grim side to 
the Report. It is a startling sign of 
our times that almost twice as 
many children now die yearly 
from accidents as from all the in¬ 
fectious illnesses and diseases of 
the breathing system put together. 
In 1955 a total of 404 were killed 
on the roads and 485 in other 
accidents. 

It is up to the whole nation to 
match the life-saving efforts of its 
health service by reducing this 
tragic toll of carelessness, not only 
on the road, but also in the home 
itself. 


BOBBY COMES BACK 

Brenda ■ Martin of Alfreton, 
Derbyshire, rescued a young rabbit 
from a stoat and fed it with milk, 
through a fountain-pen filler until 
it was fit and strong enough to go 
off to the woods again. 

But after a good look round 
Bobby, as he was called, decided 
he was better off in his adopted 
home, and came back to stay with 
his friend Rover, the family’s 
terrier. Now the two animals play 
and sleep together in the house. 


LAST OF THE SPITFIRES 


The last three of the R.A.F.’s 
famous fighter planes, the Spit¬ 
fires, are being withdrawn from 
service. They have been flown 
under contract by a private firm 
for high-altitude weather observa¬ 
tions, but are to be replaced by. 
twin-engine Mosquitos. 

Based on the seaplane which 
won the Schneider Trophy in 1931 


the Spitfire was designed 
Reginald Mitchell and 
built by Vickers- 
Armstrongs. The pro¬ 
totype flew in 1936, 
and iT.o •--?.rs later it 
went into squadron 
service with the 
R.A.F. The last 
operational squadron 
was disbanded in 1954. 


by 


In all 22,759 Spitfires and Sea- 
fires, the naval version, were built 
—more than any other single make 
of British Service aircraft. 

The R.A.F. is keeping one Mark 
16 Spitfire, however, to remind us 
on Battle of Britain Day of the 
gallant “Few” who saved the 
country in its Finest Hour in 1940. 
Vickers-Armstrongs are also keep¬ 
ing one. ( Photo : Crown Copyright ) 



POCKET MONEY WON ! 

Prizes of £1, offered in the 
recent CN Painting Competition, 
have been awarded to Jennifer 
Coulson, Whitley Bay; Jane 
Graham, Midcalder; Christopher 
Holland, Torrington; Jessie Mac¬ 
Intyre, Argyll; and Michael 
Tanner, Redcar. 5s. Postal Orders 
go to Elizabeth Fisher, Malmes¬ 
bury; Glynn Harte, Rochdale; 
Michael Hill, Enfield; Susan Jef¬ 
fery, West Moors; Marianne 
Kelly, Woolacombe; Elsie Morris, 
Gravesend; Rosemary Revel, 
Bourne End; David Sweet, Caine; 
June Thompson. Dereham; and 
Malcolm Welford, Whitby. 


CHILDREN’S TRAVEL 
CLUB 

Liskeard Grammar School, in 
Cornwall, has a Travel Club. Its 
members save money for taking 
holidays together in new places. 

The countries they have already 
visited are Switzerland, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and Austria. 
The boys and girls are now saving 
for this year's venture abroad, or 
for excursions at home. 

Sometimes, before they leave for 
their communal holiday, the chil¬ 
dren see films of the place they are 
going to, and after their return 
photograph and essay competitions 
are held at the school. 


3' 


SILVER PAPER BOY 

Most youngsters collect some¬ 
thing, but few can have collected 
more ardently and to better pur¬ 
pose than a schoolboy at Newport, 
Isle of Wight. 

In two and a half years Dennis 
Wenham has collected two tons of 
silver paper and milk bottle tops 
towards the cost of a guide dog for 
a blind person. 

Dennis still has another ton to 
collect before he can claim to have 
provided a guide dog all on his 
own. 

But there is no doubt that the 
“silver pdper boy,” as he is known 
locally, will achieve his ambition 
before long. 


LONDON BY GASLIGHT 

It was quite a sensation on 
January 28 150 years ago when 
London’s Pall Mall was lit by gas. 
It was the first time a British street 
had been so illuminated, and there 
had been much opposition to the 
idea. 

Sir Walter Scott laughed at the 
notion of what he called “lighting 
London with smoke,” and even Sir 
Humphry Davy ' ridiculed the 
thought of public gas lighting. But 
'soon gas lighting was popular, and 
most of our great cities quickly fol¬ 
lowed London's example. 

POPULAlT SCIENCE 

.The Kalinga prize, founded to 
encourage writers to make science 
popular, has been awarded for 
1956 to Professor George Gamow 
of Colorado University. 

The prize, named after an 
ancient Indian empire, is worth 
£1000, and is awarded every year 
by Unesco from a fund given by 
Mr. B. Patnaik of India. 


STAMP NEWS 

(Canada is to issue a set of 
four stamps in unusual form 
soon. They will be printed in 
blocks of four of the same value, 
but each of a different design. 
They will all have a sporting 
theme. 

A Leonardo da Vinci painting. 
Girl with a Weasel, is depicted 
on a new Polish stamp issued to 
mark Museum Week, during which 
many, special displays were 
arranged. 

j^mong new stamps ..to be issued 
by France this year is a set 
portraying heroes of the wartime 
Resistance Movement; and a set 
in honour of famous foreigners, 
among whom will be Sir Isaac 
Newton. . 

Qil wells and a pipe gushing oil 
appear on a new Guatemala 
stamp. 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
ORCHESTRA 

An excellent illustrated book ex¬ 
plaining how an orchestra works 
has recently been published in the 
Junior Teach Yourself Scries. It is 
called The Orchestra for Boys and 
Girls (English Universities Press, 
10s. 6d.), and the author is Allen 
Percival, conductor of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Musical Society. 

Mr. Percival takes an orchestra 
to pieces, as it were, explains the 
different sections, tells about each 
instrument and how it is played, so 
that even the beginner, listening to 
some big work, can start sorting 
things out for himself. 

Study of this book and its many 
pictures will help to make listening 
to music more enjoyable than ever. 



Safety tip 

London Transport buses have to be safe. Here is one after 
an overhaul at the new Aldenham works, in Hertfordshire, 
being tipped to a sharp angle to test its stability. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 





YOUR NEW SCHOOLMASTER 

On your screens for half an hour every day 


Schools programmes on Asso¬ 
ciated-Rediffusion will start 
experimentally from the end of 
April, as you have already read in 
C N, and continue until June; In 
charge of the daily half-hour trans¬ 
missions as first regular T V 
“schoolmaster” is 39-year-old Mr. 
Boris Ford, M.A., a lecturer and 
editor of educational journals. , 

Mr. Ford was educated at Gres¬ 
ham’s School, Norfolk, and Down¬ 
ing College, Cambridge. Married, 
with four children, he lives in 
North London. 

At a Press conference the other 
day, Mr. Ford said the TV pro¬ 
grammes, to be broadcast daily 
from 1.45 to 2.15 p.m., will be 
intended for children of 14 to 
15 years of age. Subjects'will in¬ 
clude current affairs, science, and 
historical geography, and he em¬ 
phasised that the programmes will 
be as lively as possible. 

Mr. Ford will have a staff of ten. 
His chief assistant will be Miss 
Rosemary Horstmann, of Asso- 
ciated-Rediffusion’s women’s sec¬ 
tion. 


I)r. Boris Ford and his family 


YOU CAN JOIN IN THE 
TREASURE HUNT 


JJoys and girls can take part in 
Treasure Hunt, which re¬ 
sumes its fortnightly series in 
BBC Children’s T V this Thurs¬ 
day. Norman Cook, curator of 
the Guildhall Museum, London, 
will start the ball rolling by show¬ 
ing a 1000-year-old Viking sword 
which was found embedded in the 
banks of a river in Lincolnshire. 

Some of the most interesting and 
romantic treasures in our museums 
have been found by amateurs, 
often children at play. Norman 
Cook now invites young viewers to’ 
look in their own local museums 
and see whether they can find 
objects which bring the past 


vividly to life.' They need not be 
weapons. For instance, in one of 
his programmes Mr. Cook will 
show a set of Roman tools. 

Producer Michael Barsley told 
me: “When I saw these tools I W'as 
amazed to note how little the 
shapes had changed in 2000 years’’ 

If you find an object in a 
museum that specially fascinates 
you, or discover one in the country 
or perhaps your own back garden, 
write to Michael Barsley at the 
BBC Television Studios, Shep¬ 
herds Bush, London, W.12.' You 
may be invited to appear in 
Treasure Hunt yourself, to show 
the object and talk about it. 


Sales up 

. People are buying T V sets 
faster than ever. According to 
figures sent to me by the British 
Radio Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, sales during the 11 
months January to November 
1956 were 1,236,000, an increase of 
three per cent on those of the 
previous year. This, too, in spite 
of the restrictions placed on hire 
purchase. 


Ted Ray as a 
dancer 

\V‘ have all heard or seen Ted 
Ray as the funny man who 
can also sing and play the fiddle. 
But he is also a dancer. 

. Watch’him next Saturday in the 
first of his new Comedy Hour 


Ted Ray 

series in BBC Television. Pro¬ 
ducer George Inns is expanding 
the programme specially to enable 
Ted to show off the dancing talent 
we miss in sound radio. 

Ted Ray’s partner each month 
will be Kenneth Connor as his out¬ 
rageous brother-in-law. 


Boum-Boum 

I*. you saw the beautiful little 
French play, Christmas in the 
Market, in BBC Children’s T V 
last month, you will remember that 
the television version had an all- 
Irish cast. Producer Dorothy 
Brooking is now having a nearly 
all-Continental cast for another 
play from the French, called 
Boum-Boum, which we can see 
next Tuesday (January 22). 

It is the touching tale of a little 
invalid boy who will only mutter 
the words “Boum-Boum.” Sud- 
dent’y his parents recall that this 
was the name of a famous clown 
he had seen in a circus. After 
many adventures, the father traces 
the clown and persuades him to 
come to the boy’s bedside and per¬ 
form his tricks. The effect is mira¬ 
culous. 

Monsieur Morens the Clown 
will be played by Clive Dunn. He 
and Rikki Chambers as the sick 
, boy are the only completely Eng¬ 
lish members of the cast, unless we 
include Michael Anthony, as the 
father, who is bilingual and comes 
from the Channel Islands. 

“They will all speak with French 
accents,” Dorothea Brooking told 
me. 

Thomas Foulkes, as the clown’s 
manservant, is French. Tita Dane 
an'd Rudolph Offenbach, as the 
mother and the doctor, also come 
from the Continent, 


Monsters of the past 


No one knows exactly what 
dinosaurs, pterodactyls, and 
other prehistoric monsters looked 
like, but scientists have made many 
convincing attempts to reconstruct 
them from pieces of skeleton 
found in geological deposits. 

In the Look programme in 
BBC Children’s T V this Thurs¬ 
day you can see how these gigantic 
creatures were portrayed in motion 
in an early film. The Lost World, 
based on the story by Conan 
Doyle. . 

This is one of the,illustrations, I 
hear, which Maxwell Knight will 


At the 

Crystal 

Palace 


use for an inquiry into the sup¬ 
posed life and habits of such 
beasts as the diplodocus, bronto¬ 
saurus, dinosaur, and the ptero¬ 
dactyl, which is said to have been 
covered with feathers. Helping 
him will be. W. E. Swinton and 
James Fisher. 

It may strike you as rather odd 
that some of the most lifelike 
stone models of such prehistoric 
creatures are to’ be seen in the 
Crystal Palace grounds, only, a 
short distance from the London 
TV transmitter which will be put¬ 
ting out the programme. 


Boy meets 
monster 


Trollope was always in trouble 


School life could be pretty 
miserable a hundred or more 
years ago, especially for a sensi¬ 
tive boy like Anthony Trollope, 
who was later to become one of 
the best-selling novelists of Vic¬ 
torian times. This will be brought 
out in B B C Children’s Hour next 
Sunday in the Men of Letters 
series. 

Running through the script with 
Producer Eve Burgess, I dis¬ 


covered, among other things, that 
the young Trollope—a Harrow 
schoolboy—was always in trouble 
over his handwriting, which was 
bad, and his mathematics, which 
were worse. Yet in later life he 
made a fortune with his pen after 
retiring from his job as post office 
surveyor in Ireland. 

Trollope as a boy will be played 
by Peter . Asher,- and Deryck 
Guyler portrays him as a man. 


He ■whipped off 
his hair 

PJaldnlss, especially in the case 
of a young man, could be a 
handicap in T V, or so I always 
thought. You can guess’how sur¬ 
prised 1 was the other day when I 
met Simon Kester, the 32-year-old 
law graduate who acts as Counsel 
for the Prosecution in A B C Tele¬ 
vision's State Your Cash pro¬ 
gramme. This tall, genial man with 
thick auburn hair suddenly 
whipped it off before my very eyes. 

“It’s no secret,” he laughed. 
“For years I tried to get into TV 
panel games, but was told I looked 
too young. One day, just before 
attending an ABC audition, I 
'thought I would take off the toupee 
I have’ worn since going nearly 
bald in boyhood. They booked me 
on the spot, saying I was just the 
legal-looking type for the job!.” 

Inquiry into the 
homeless 

’\\/’hen things look glum to us, we 
can reflect that there are 
always people worse off than our¬ 
selves. BBC Television this Wed¬ 
nesday (January 16) will drive 
home this lesson in a Special 
Inquiry on Homeless Children. 

Michael Orrom, who wrote the 
script, says that one out of every 
100 boys and girls in Britain today 
is without the protection of a 
secure home, and has to be looked 
after by local authorities or one 
of the voluntary societies. 

Filmed mainly in Scotland, the 
programme tells how two small 
boys, after many difficult months, 
finally find happiness with foster 
parents. 

Through ilie 
flying years 

James Gleason, who wrote that 
successful Children’s Hour 
scries. Conquest of the Depths, 
about sea-diving through the ages, 
has now turned to the skies. This 
Thursday we can hear the first of 
three programmes, Conquest- of the 
Air, dealing with man’s attempts to 
overcome the forces of gravity. 

Among those taking part are 
Peter Twiss, pilot of the Delta II, 
Jim Mollison, one of the most 
famous of the early aviators, 
and one of the eight survivors of 
the airship R.101 which crashed in 
France in 1931 on its first flight.. 
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OVER THE TOP OF 


THE WORED 


From Copenhagen to California 




T)assengers on the sleek Douglas cut” which reduces the length, of Arctic in the past few years have 
airliners leaving Kastrup Air- the journey by almost 1000 miles. shown that the weather is generally 

port at Copenhagen every evening By (he time they arrive at Los much better there than over the 
fot California are flown to the Angeles the passengers have North Atlantic. Transpolar air-. 
New World across some of the crossed in a matter.of minutes icy craft flying at a height of 'about 
.worlds most desolate country. wastes that took explorers weeks 20,000 feet are continually above 
. Instead of heading south-west of trudging; visited Greenland’s the maximum height of clouds,' 
across the Atlantic, as on the old Polar Hotel, the only one north, of and are therefore free from icing 
route via New York, the big the Arctic circle; and ordered soft mu! turbulence. 

DC-7s take them over Greenland drinks cooled by chunks of These advantages, plus the over- 
and Canada on an Arctic “short million-year-old glacial ice. crowding of air traffic on the 

More than likely they will have North Atlantic roads, have led to 
rubbed shoulders with returning the transpolar route being con- 
Hollywood personalities and sidered by many other airlines, 
prominent U.S. businessmen, many The possibilities of the Arctic 
of whom use the route as it is the Great Circle route were first fore- 
quickest way from Europe to seen as long ago as 1927. Bernt 
America’s West. ’ ' Balchen, the Norwegian pioneer 

This service, which was started a yi a,or an d polar explorer, pre- 
by Scandinavian Airlines System dieted then the opening of a num- 
little over two years ago, was at ^er airfields in Greenland to 
first run three times a week. But msta the Arctic the crossroads of 
the new route proved so popular international air transport, 
that a daily service became neces- DREAM COME TRUE 

sary- It was, in fact, Bernt Balchen, 

Before opening the route many while serving in United States 
problems had to be solved. One forces in 1941, who was responsi- 
Bernt Balchen, the Norwegian the biggest concerned naviga- ble for the building of the war- 

explorer who first envisaged the tion. Few radio aids were available time airfield at Sondre Stromford 
Arctic routes in the Arctic, and magnetic com- in Greenland, now used as a re¬ 

passes will not operate fuelling stop by the polar airliners, 
within 1000 miles of The opening of the civil air route 
the Pole. over this area was the fulfilment of 

Fortunately, navi- his life’s dream, 
gable stars are gener- Sondre Stromford is actually a 
ally visible throughout Danish-American base, established 
the summer and win- under agreement between the two 
ter in these latitudes, governments. Today it hums with 
so these become navi- more life than the pioneers ever 
gation aid number thought possible, 
one. Next in import- The Polar Hotel there is one of 
ance is radar, • but the world’s unique hostelries. Built 
instead of using it as in a few weeks by the Danish 
a form of map pre- Government just before the open- 
sentation, the pilot ing of the polar route, it gives 
employs it as a con- travellers a typical example of 
slant indicator of the modern Danish interior decoration 
aircraft's drift, and and comfort. 

to calculate its speed After their short stay here, the 
over the ground. passengers board the airliner again 

The marly flights and are soon flying once more high 
Basking in the midnight sun at the Tolar Hotel made over the above the icy wastes, the four 



A Douglas DC-7 on its way from the Old World to the New 



engines of the giant Douglas air- Eskimos—with only a thin set of 
liners purring smoothly. These underwear inside a roomy wind- 
four engines guarantee a high and-waterproof outer dress, 
degree of safety, but crews on the Next month Scandinavian Air- 
polar. routes from captains to lines System are to open a second 
stewardesses—are prepared for any Arc(ic route; this time from C open- 
emergency. hagen to Japan. On a double trip 

All crews are put through a (Scandinavia—Tokyo and return) 
vigorous survival course to teach this route will represent a saving of 
them to cope with the hazards of about 20 flying hours compared 
an Arctic landing and to safeguard w'ith the usual route via- India, 
their passengers. Theoretical in- To j udge by the saving in time 
struction is given in Stockholm and offered by the polar route, its 
practical training is carried out in popularity - with passengers, and 
the sub-zero temperature of the number of airlines now plan- 
northern Lapland. n j n g jo use it, Bernt Balchen’s 

Crews are shown how to make dream of the Arctic becoming the 
special snow-houses similar to crossroads of international air 
Eskimo igloos, giving complete traffic may become a reality sooner 
protection against Arctic cold and than most people imagine, 
wind. Once the walls 
of these have been 
windproofed, a small 
paraffin stove provides 
enough heat to allow 
a man to strip to the 
waist. 


The crews are 
taught how to live in 
a snow-house, how to 
catch Arctic game, 
and how to catch fish 
through holes cut in 
sea ice six or seven 
feet thick. They also 
learn how to identify 
edible plants growing 
in the Arctic. 


To beat the severe 
cold they dress in the 
age-old method of the 


Two of the crew in their Arctic survival kit 



• V- .• 


m 


These two pictures give on idso of the sort cf country passengers see when flying on the Scandinavian Airlines System's transpolar route from Copenhagen to California, 

landscape of Northern Canada; and on the right is part of Greenland’s bare coast 
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TRIBUTE TO THE 
WIZARD 

Qf all the awards made in 
the New Year Honours 
list none was more popular 
than that of a C.B.E. to 
Stanley Matthews, the first 
soccer player to receive such 
an honour. 

Already a legend in his own 
lifetime, the “Wizard of the 
Dribble ” has delighted soccer 

fans .the __ 

world over. ixfTr,, 

That he con- ;• 
tinues to do 

so is proved ? mMm 
by the fact, 
reported in 
CN last 
week, that 
even at the 
age of 41 he 
is still regarded by soccer 
experts as the world’s best 
player. 

There are hundreds of 
stories of his wizardry and 
skill. The one we like . best 
concerns a match in which he 
happened not to be playing. It 
seems that after the deputy 
right-winger had centred the 
ball, Stanley Mortensen 
headed it into goal, then ran 
back to the centre line hold¬ 
ing his head in his hands. 

“ That’s the worst of always 
playing with Stanley Mat¬ 
thews,” he was heard to mut¬ 
ter. “He always centres the 
ball so that the lace is on the 
side away from my forehead.” 


BOWLING ALONG 

TV/Fysterious small stone discs 
turned up by the plough in. 
Yorkshire seem once to have 
been used in a kind of bowls 
played on the road less than a 
century ago. Research has 
shown that matches were 
arranged between Lancashire 
and Yorkshire teams and that 
some of the players were so skil¬ 
ful as to be able to make 
their discs follow a bend in the 
road. 

They belonged to a period 
when children played ' marbles 
and hopscotch on the highway 
undisturbed except for a rare 
horse and cart or, in due season, 
someone on a penny-farthing 
bicycle. 

Alas, the roads of today are 
no playground for anyone. But 
times may change. 

If all traffic takes to the air, 
our babies may live to see the 
day when they can be peacefully 
playing bowls along our deserted 
main roads and telling old- 
timers’ tales of terrible traffic. 


Second innings 

The appointment of Lord 
-*■ Cobham as New Zealand’s 
new Governor-General is a 
happy one, for his family’s con¬ 
nection with the country is a 
century old. 

In 1850 an ancestor bought 
land a“I Christchurch and the port 
which was to grow into one of 
New Zealand’s finest was given 
the family name of Lyttelton. 
Its chief open space, Hagley 
Park, bears the name of the 
family’s Worcestershire seat. 

But New Zealand already 
knows Lord Cobham as a 
doughty cricketer. For as the 
Hon. C. J. Lyttelton, Worcester¬ 
shire’s famous captain, he was 
vice-captain of the M.C.C. team 
which toured the Dominion in 
1935-36. 

We wish him a happy second 
innings on his new home ground. 


T 


Think on These Things 

Come people think that money 
is one of the most important 
things in life. They judge suc¬ 
cess by the amount of money it 
brings and failure by the lack of 
it because money brings worldly 
prestige and power. 

Money is, of course, necessary 
for carrying on our civilisation. 
But we can keep a sense of pro¬ 
portion about it if we remember 
that money cannot buy the really 
important things in life. 

Money cannot buy love or 
friendship, honour or courage. 

Isaiah, speaking of these 
spiritual needs, which it is in 
God’s power to supply, says: 

“Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to the waters, and he 
that hath no money ; come ye, 
buy, and eat; yea, come, buy 
. . . without money and without 
price ” (Isaiah, 55). O. R. C. 




QUIZ CORNER 

What is the name of the 
printed reports of de¬ 
bates in Parliament? 

What name is given to a 
four-sided pillar, gradu¬ 
ally tapering to a small 
pyramid at the top? 

What is a philanthropist? 

What names do we give 
to (a) a scarcity of 
food, (b) a scarcity of 
water? 

What is the single word 
meaning someone in a 
poor state of health? 

What is meant when we 
say that flowers are 
variegated? 

Answers on page 12 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Longfellow wrote: It takes 
less time to do a thing right than 
it does to explain why you did 
it wrong. 


THEY SAY... 

he future belongs to those 
who exercise their God- 
given right to believe, to think, 
and to choose. 

Mr. Dulles, in a tribute to 
the Hungarian people 

Tt is essential that women 
shquld learn to think in 
terms of a career as well as a 
home and children. 

Miss M. du Mont, of the City of 
London School for Girls 

Tt does not follow that because 
we have sirens and foghorns 
we have to have them in our 
music. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent, 
on modern music 

Tt used to be said that trade 
followed the flag ; today it 
follows the technologist. 

Sir Alexander Todd, at the annual 
meeting of the Science 
Masters’ Association 


Ready for rehearsals 


The youngest manipulator in 
the marionette group of the 
Crescent Social Club, Edmon¬ 
ton, is Brenda Barker, aged 
thirteen. She is getting two of 
her actors ready for rehearsal. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Driving through lovely Lakeland near 
the famous mountain Coniston Old Man 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper , 
January 22,1927 

A lecturer at the Royal 
Colonial Institute the other 
day told some remarkable facts 
about the big strides flying has 
been making. 

Most of us will be surprised to 
learn that in one year alone aero¬ 
planes have carried overseas 
from Britain £11,000,000 worth 
of bullion; they have alsodiad 
loads such as motor-cycles in 
crates. The mileage flown has 
risen from a million miles in 
1919 to a total of no less than 
twelve million miles in 1926. 

The lecturer. Major Villiers, 
prophesied that in a few years 
giant air liners will be flying to 
Australia in eleven days, and 
that it will take only two and a 
half days to get to Ottawa. 


The Editor's Table 


The Children's Newspaper; January 19, 1957 

Out and About 

Tn most back gardens where 
conditions are suitable one 
can be surprised by the variety 
of birds to be seen, especially if 
there is a bird table. There 
should be at least some drinking 
water; and a bird bath is enjoyed 
by many birds and adds to the 
fun of watching them. 

It is not a good idea to throw 
food on the lawn if there are cats 
around. Even so sparrows and 
starlings would take a chance. 
Blackbirds and thrushes are shy 
of coming near the house, cats 
or no cats, though severe weather 
will bring them to the bird table. 
But they are usually forestalled 
if starlings are plentiful. The 
robin also is very careful on the 
ground but soon gets used to 
your bird table and even window 
sill. 

ACROBATIC GUESTS 

If some trees or at least thick 
bushes are near, the blue tit¬ 
mouse and the still livelier great 
titmouse may be among the 
guests. But the others at the 
bird table may prevent the tits 
getting a share. 

The answer to this, of course, 
is to hang’half a coconut upside- 
down. Few birds find it con¬ 
venient, as do the tits, to hang 
upside-down and peck pieces out 
of the nut. 

Another way is to hang up a 
flower pot in which a strip of 
bacon fat hangs down. Fat is 
an attraction for most of the 
birds in winter, but on the bird 
table it will vanish in the twink¬ 
ling of your eye. If hungry gulls 
are around, so will everything 
else that they can get at. So 
always have something hanging 
up as well for the small acrobats. 

UNUSUAL VISITOR 

Talking of acrobats, while 
watching several tits the other 
morning I saw an unusual visitor 
to the garden. This was the tree 
creeper, which has to find insects 
for food. His beak is curved, 
and long and slender compared 
with the thick, short beaks of the 
seed-eating birds, such as tits. 
The latter also eat insects and 
fruit, so they have more choice. 

The tree creeper is a small, 
neat bird, near-white on the 
upper parts from head to tail. It 
has the kind of feet that are 
useful for perching but are not 
adapted for climbing, as are, for 
example, the woodpecker’s. But 
the rather long tail, which easily 
fans out, can be pressed against 
the bark of a tree. 

USING ms TAIL 

My tree creeper makes little 
runs up and round the trunk. 
He keeps stopping to jab that 
curved beak into crannies for 
lurking insects. Sometimes he 
moves a little way down, going 
backwards, using his tail as a 
brake. If there are no ants or 
flies there may be spiders. Any¬ 
how, my tree is not an empty 
larder for him. I hope he will 
think of setting up house here 
next spring. 

In the old bark I can see at 
least two crannies which seem 
big enough. C. D. D. 
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THE HUT MAN INTRODUCES A NEW SERIES . . . 


DAYS IN THE HUT COUNTRY 


/ have already introduced you to Betty 
and lain, and 1 think l mentioned that they 
lived in the city before coming to the old grey 
house just a mile downstream from the Hut. 

Like many other girls and boys who have 
spent most of their time among shops, 
cinemas, and the noise of traffic, they 
thought the countryside uninteresting, lonely, 
and silent; yet now, after only a short time 
in Hut Country, they tell me they’d as soon 
spend every day in school as return to live 
in the town. This, of course, is because Betty 
and her brother are learning how to discover 
the excitement of fields, woods, streams, and 
hedgerows, for,the interesting little creatures 


to be found in such places are shy and wary; 
they never advertise themselves as the 
amusements of the city do. 

But how very much more fascinating they 
are when you get to know them; at least, 
Betty, lain, and I think so. 

It is because the Editor is certain C N 
readers would agree with us that he has 
asked me to tell, throughout this year, of my 
days spent rambling through Hut Country, 
and how Betty and lain got to know what 
they call the Field Folk by talking to them 
in what Henri Fabre described as “ that 
difficult language which consists of experi¬ 
ments and observations.” 


Bird-spotting lesson for Betty and Iain 


^HE “language of experiment” is 
not so very difficult after all 
-—at least, when you are keen. And 
those who have learned this lang- 
guage agree that the difficulties 
make half the fun. 

There was the day, for example, 
when I met a very doleful Betty 
and Iain in the Dell-without-a- 
Name beside the Hut. They had 
seen a strange and interesting bird 
on a hedge at the Dell entrance, 
but when trying to get close 
enough to make notes of its ap¬ 
pearance they’d scared it away. 



The chaffinch 


“And what was your method of 
approach?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said lain, “we were ever 
so cautious! ” 

“And quiet as mice!” added 
Betty. 

“We just crept up to it, you 
know, step by step.” 

“And watching it ever so care¬ 
fully all the time.” 

“But it flew off long before we 
got near it,” finished Iain. 

SHOWING THEM HOW 

How well I remember being thus 
disappointed when I first tried to 
name birds by their appearance! I 
told the children about these sad 
experiences when I was their age, 
find, of course, they wanted to 
know what had gone wrong—was 
it something they’d done, or hadn’t 
done, or was it' just bad luck? 
“Come and I’ll show you,” I 
said, and we set out throjjgh the 
Dell. 

It was Iain who first saw the 
male chaffinch perched on a small 
rowan at the side of our path about 
ten yards ahead, and as all birds 
were strange to him at that time 
(he’s familiar with lots of them 
now) he was about to stop, afraid 
that a closer approach would scare 
it away. 


“Don’t pause,” I cautioned, 
“here’s our chance of proving that 
perching birds can be approached 
without difficulty. Let’s keep talk¬ 
ing and walking naturally, but 
don’t ever stare directly at the 
bird. Watch it only from the 
corner of your eyes; you’ll see it 
quite clearly that way.” 

So on we went, closer and closer 
to the chaffinch, came abreast of 
it, passed within five feet of it, and 
the bird sat on, even uttering its 
short January call-note to show 
how little it was worried by our 
presence. “No, no, don’t look 
back!” I said, as Betty was about 
to turn. “Doing that is as bad as 
direct staring; it warns the bird 
that you’re interested in it, and 
when bird-watching in this way the 
game is to pretend you’re en¬ 
thralled with everything around 
you—except the bird!” 

WALKING AND WATCHING 

“But I so want to see it again!” 
she whispered, and Iain ex¬ 
claimed: “So do I! Gosh, it was 
a wee beauty! What kind was 
it?” 

"A chaffinch—a male,” I told 
him. “Right, when you want to 
see more of a' bird, just turn and 
walk past it again.” 

“Gosh!” said Iain. “Is it as easy 
as that?” 

“Try,” I replied; and turning as 
though we’d forgotten something. 


we once again passed close to the 
watching chaffinch; indeed, the 
children were so delighted with the 
success of this simple method of 
bird-watching that for the next five 
minutes we perambulated back and 
forth, the chaffinch turning its head 
from side to side the better to 
follow our strange progression. 

“I bet it’s wondering what on 
earth we’re after,” said Iain; and 
Betty volunteered, with a giggle: 
“It thinks we’re lost.” 

FILLED NOTEBOOKS 

That was the children’s introduc¬ 
tion to one of our commonest 
British birds, and to bird approach. 
From then on their notebooks 
became filled with reliable detailed 
descriptions of birds seen at close 
quarters, for they discovered that 
their subjects paid not the least 
attention to notebooks and pencils 
taken from pockets and descrip¬ 
tions written down as they passed 
and re-passed. 

There came a day, however, 
when they arrived at the Hut with 
disappointed faces. They’d tried 
walking up and down beside pond 
reeds into which a waterhen had 
disappeared on their approach, and 
the bird had refused to show itself. 

But what had gone wrong here, 
and the method the children 
learned to adopt for approaching 
hiding birds, must await another 
of their days in the Hut Country. 



Musical family 

Martin Lukin, the accordion star, believes that all the family 
should play with father. So well has he taught them that his 
daughter Sandra and his son David won the duet cup at the 
British championships. Mr. and Mrs. Lukin and family are 
seen at the Accordion Centre, Hillingdon, Middlesex. 



Into the kiln for firjng 

The Catford County school in south-east London has a fine 
new kiln for firing (baking) and glazing the bowls, pots, and 
figures modelled by the children. Here is one of the pupils 
putting in a fresh batch. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—JANUARY 15, 1927 

FIRST RUGBY BROADCAST 


LONDON—Broadcasting history 
was made today when millions of 
people in Britain “attended” a 
Rugby football match beside their 
own fireside. 

They were listening-in to the 
first outside broadcast arranged by 
the newly formed British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation. From Twick¬ 
enham they heard a running com¬ 
mentary on the England v. Wales 
Rugby international by Captain 
H. T. B. Wakelam. 

A wooden hut served as Cap¬ 
tain Wakelam’s studio look-out. It 
had been perched on improvised 
scaffolding slung over the half- 
crown enclosure. Inside the hut 
a microphone was installed, and 
from this eyrie Captain Wakelam 
gave a lively description of the 
game. 

Listeners throughout the country 
declare that it was as exciting as 
being at the match itself, for they 
heard not only the captain’s 
colourful commentary, but also 
the shouts and cheers of 52,000 
spectators. 

GREAT ADVANCES 

This on-the-spot broadcast— 
transmitted from London, Daven- 
try, and other stations—has been 
so successful that the B B C is now 
planning to. broadcast com¬ 
mentaries on such big outdoor 
events as the Boat Race, the 
Derby, and the tennis champion¬ 
ships at Wimbledon. 

The event demonstrates the tre¬ 
mendous advances made in the 
new technique of broadcasting 
since November 14, 1922, when 
the BBC made its first transmis¬ 
sion from 2 L O, its station at 
Savoy Hill, London. 

In those days a few thousand 
wireless enthusiasts tuned in with 
their “cat’s whisker” crystal sets 
and earphones to listen to the 
music, talks, and other items. Inci¬ 
dentally the title of the second talk 
broadcast by the BBC was “How 
to Kill a Tiger!” 


Within two months a Covent 
Garden opera was broadcast, and 
“listening in” became a habit in 
thousands of homes, with more 
and more people buying the more 
powerful sets which have loud¬ 
speakers. 

Today’s Rugby broadcast is the 
final triumph in the B B C’s ser¬ 
vice. Each detail of the game’s 
progress was picked up clearly. 
Nothing was missed, and Captain 
Wakelam kept his millions of lis¬ 
teners constantly informed of the 
state of the game. 

EXCITING TRY 

When the English captain, L. J. 
Corbett, made his exciting try just 
before the end of the first half the 
wild cheering of the Twickenham 
crowd was heard, but listeners 
were also able to hear Captain 
Wakelam’s description of how the 
try was actually scored and then 
converted. 

Captain Wakelam’s sudden cries 
of “Oh, magnificent kick!” “It’s 
in touch!” and “He’s dropped it!” 
brought the whole scene home to 
his vast audience—the biggest 
audience ever known in British 
sport. 

England won by 11 points to 9, 
but popular opinion is that the real 
victory today goes to the BBC. 

MR CHURCHILL MEETS 
MUSSOLINI 

ROME—Mr. Winston Churchill 
arrived here today, and yvith the 
British Ambassador, Sir R. W. 
Graham, went to the Palazzo Chigi 
to meet Italy’s Fascist dictator. 
Signor Benito Mussolini. After 
some 20 minutes the Ambassador 
left, and Mr. Churchill and Signor 
Mussolini continued conversations 
alone for nearly an hour. 

Mr. Churchill has received an 
official “permit”—for which he 
applied as soon as he arrived in 
Italy—to sketch and paint the 
majestic Roman ruin, the Baths of 
Caracalla. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST 
AIR JUNCTION 


London Airport has just cele¬ 
brated its tenth birthday. In 1946 
it had no better accommodation 
than tents and caravans; today it 
has become one of the world’s 
greatest and best-equipped air 
travel centres, covering 2705 acres 
and employing , 25,000 people. 
Every year three million passengers 
use the airport and 90,000 flights 
are made by the airliners of 27 
countries. 

The airport is also visited by 
millions who come solely to watch 
the arrival and the departure of 
the great aircraft, and a most en-. 
trancing day can be spent there^ 
But for those who cannot reach it, 
the next best thing is a new official 
book called London Airport, by 
John Chandos (Stationery Office, 
4s.). With photographs on nearly 
every page, it takes us behind the 
scenes at this now palatial world 
air centre. 

Everything about the marshal¬ 
ling of these aircraft and their 
passengers is explained and illus¬ 
trated. We are shown the Control 


Tower, where the shepherds of air¬ 
borne lives sit at their instruments, 
the playroom where young pas¬ 
sengers can enjoy themselves while 
awaiting their planes, and many 
other features. 

A hearty welcome is extended to 
those who have not come to fly, 
but only to look on. Spacious 
Queen’s Building has been con¬ 
structed largely to make the 
visitors' “day out” a pleasant one. 
It has roof gardens and promen¬ 
ades from which to watch planes 
coming and going on the six con¬ 
crete runways. A motor coach 
and uniformed guides are pro¬ 
vided for a closer inspection of 
what has been seen at a distance. 

Britain’s great new. airport has 
indeed become one of the sights of 
London, and after reading this 
book about it, many boys and girls 
will be keener than ever to go 
there. And they will find it an im¬ 
pressive thought that on this site 
little more than a century ago 
stage-coaches rumbled through 
toll-gates over Hounslow Heath. 


PREPARING FOR TOURISTS 


London’s attraction for overseas 
visitors is revealed in the answers 
to questions put to a thousand 
South Africans who came to 
Britain last year. A summary of 
their replies has just been issued 
by the British Travel and Holidays 
Association. 

Only seven in every hundred 
visitors did not go to London, and 
most of them spent half their time 
there. Other places in order of 
popularity were: Edinburgh 45 
per cent; seaside resorts 43; Wind¬ 
sor 39; Oxford 38; the Lake Dis¬ 
trict 37; Stratford-upon-Avon 36; 
Wales 28; Cambridge 28; Devon 
14; Cornwall 13; Northern Ire¬ 
land 9. 

Most tourists to this country are 
in parties accompanied by guides 
who describe the various points 
about places and things. Twenty- 
nine men and women have been 


preparing for the test for the 
coveted Registered Guide badge 
awarded by the British Travel and 
Holidays Association. 

The candidates for the badge in¬ 
clude a barrister, a retired bank 
manager, an actor, a taxi-driver, 
interpreters, and housewives. The 
examination takes place . on 
January 25 and 26—test subjects 
are English history, geography, 
art, architecture, and current 
events. The “Oral” will go on 
all day, with the candidates riding 
round London in a coach accom¬ 
panied by their examiner and ex¬ 
plaining such well-known land¬ 
marks as St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
Charing Cross. 

Marks will not only be given for 
essential knowledge, but for such 
qualities as clear diction, charm of 
manner, tact, and “firmness in 
dealing with awkward clients.” 


The Children’s Newsfiofter, January 19, 1957 



Solo for the left hand 

While a broken right wrist was mending, this persevering 
Californian taught himself to carve with his left hand. 
Now. he has a whole corral full of bucking broncos and 
steers. The only part of it unlike life is that these wooden 
riders never fall off. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES REFORE AMERICA 


To help yon become 
a journalist 

School-leavers who are thinking 
of going in for journalism will be 
interested in Granville Wilson’s 
new career book, Jonathan Enters 
Journalism (Chatto and Windus, 
8s. 6d.), which combines a lively 
yarn with much valuable advice. 

The young man in the story, like 
many beginners, starts on a local 
weekly newspaper. Reporters 
thrive on unexpected happenings, 
and Jonathan is lucky on his very 
first assignment—a visiling circus. 
The sea-lion bites its trainer— 
something quite unrehearsed—and 
afterwards Jonathan succeeds in 
interviewing the trainer, his wife, 
and the now repentant sea-lion. 

But beginner’s luck does not 
hold for Jonathan.' Sent to report 
an inquest, he arrives late, is 
publicly rebuked by the coroner, 
and accidentally upsets—with a re¬ 
sounding crash—the small table he 
is given to sit at. 

However, Jonathan can take the 
rough with the smooth, as all 
journalists must, and by his re¬ 
source and imagination writes his 
way to success. 


About 500 years ago the church 
at Warton, in North Lancashire, 
acquired a tower; it was the gift 
of' Robert Washington, a wealthy 
landowner and an ancestor of the 
great George Washington who 
became first President of the 
United States. 

On a stone over the tower door¬ 
way masons carved the Washing¬ 
ton coat-of-arms. The design con¬ 
sisted of three mullets and two 
bars, to use the heraldic terms, but 
if you look at this old stone at War- 
ton Church you will discover that 
those mullets and bars are “stars 
and stripes,” and legend has it that 
George Washington probably had 
the , family coat-of-arms in mind 
when he chose the design for his 
nation’s new flag. But U.S. 
authorities state that the flag was 
designed quite independently. 

For many years this historic 
stone was hidden from sight 


behind roughcast. It came to light 
again when the church was re¬ 
stored in 1720, and at the begin¬ 
ning of this century it was framed 
and covered with glass, 

This was a bad move; moisture 
crept behind the glass, and the 
sun’s rays caused further decay. 

So masons have again been busy 
on the west wall of the tower. 
They carefully extracted the stone 
and carried it under cover, fitting 
it to the inside wall in exactly the 
same position. 

Warton is proud of its long link 
with the Washington family, and 
it is one of the few churches in 
Britain which flies the “Stars and 
Stripes” from its tower. Every 
American Independence Day the 
verger walks up the stone steps 
with a flag given to Warton by 
American Servicemen stationed at 
Burtonwood, near Warrington, 
during the Second World War. 


DEERSLAYER—new picture-version of Feniniore Cooper s famous frontier yarn (7) 



Deerslayer scorned the proposal that he should That night Hetty left the Indian camp, the senti- 
betray his friends. Then Hetty appeared and nel making no attempt to stop her, for she was 
told him Judith had set her ashore to try to considered feeble-minded and therefore harmless, 
ransom him. Rivenoak, the chief, left her to She met Judith who had come for her in a canoe 
talk with the white man while he conferred with to a previously-arranged meeting place. When 
his braves. Deerslayer told the girl that ransom Judith heard of the fate hanging over Deerslayer 
was impossible ; the Indians wanted him to —with whom she was in love—she declared, 
help them capture Muskrat Castle, and they “Tortured he shall not be, while Judith Hntter 
threatened, if he refused, to inflict on hint tor- lives to find means to prevent it.” They paddled 
meats “ worthy of such a great warrior.” quietly along the lake shore. 



The pair caught a glimpse of the Ark and In the darkness the girls lost sight of the Ark, 
realised that their friends in Muskrat bift as dawn broke they saw ‘ it beside Muskrat 
Castle were seeking them. Then came a Castle. The Indians had reached the stronghold 
shot and a cry, torches .appeared at the on a raft while its occupants were away, and had 
lakeside, and the girls guessed that someone hidden there. When Ilutter and Harry entered 
in the Ark had heard'voices-ashore, fired, the lake dwelling, the Redskins pounced on them 
and accidentally hit an Indian girl, who —anxious to take them alive. But Harry was a 
was talking to the sentinel Hetty had passed, man of tremendous strength, and breaking free 
In dismay they saw Deerslayer among the from those who pinioned him, he threw one of 
crowd of enraged Indians. them into the lake. 


Can Big Serpent and Wah-ta-Wah, still in the Ark, save their white friends ? 


See next week’s instalment 
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DRAMA ON THE RIVER 


CHASE THE CONWAYS 

'by Geoffrey Morgan' 


Roger Lawton stumbles on a 
plot to kidnap the young Prince of 
Ethiania, and. the plotters falsely 
accuse him of mutiny. Jerry and 
Jane Conway hide him aboard a 
yacht at Eastfleet, and Jane 
remains to keep watch while Jerry 
retards to London River to help 
Skipper Amos bring his sailing 
bargef back to Eastfleet. On 
arrival they discover that Jane and 
Roger are missing, and Amos is 
sure the kidnappers are responsi¬ 
ble. The police are informed, but 
following a clue Jerry finds, they 
sail to Walton Backwaters where 
they suspect ■ the kidnappers are 
hiding aboard a chartered motor 
cruiser. 

14. Searching the 
Backwaters 

'T'he mist dispersed slowly as the 
-*- sun climbed higher, and 
gradually the circle of water and 
marsh widened round the Mirelda 
until Jerry and his skipper were 
able to identify the wide channel 
of water and the islands and creeks' 
which flanke'd it in clear outline. 

Their vessel was. moored in the 
mouth of a narrow creek at the 
south-western end of the Back¬ 
waters into which they had pene¬ 
trated during the night, and now, 
as the mist slowly melted away, 
Jerry and Amos were able, for the 
first time, to begin their survey of 
the area. 

No sign of the quarry 

Jerry took the binoculars and 
went up the starboard ratlines 
and, perching himself close to the 
cross-trees, scanned the saltings. 
Up there in the morning stillness, 
with only the soft chuckle of the 
tide to whisper through the silence, 
it seemed to Jerry that he was in a 
strange new world of his own. 

In the distance on one hand was 
the misty blur of the sea, and on 
the other, beyond the limits of 
marsh and water, the rising 
wooded country of the mainland, 
still wrapped in a faint mist. But 
it was the winding creeks and mud- 
strewn channels on which he con¬ 
centrated, and it was with disap¬ 
pointment and anxiety that he 
eventually realised that nothing 
resembling their quarry was to be 
found there. He returned slowly 
to the deck. 

The next move 

"No sign of the cruiser?” Amos 
queried gravely. 

“Not so far,” Jerry returned, 
trying to conceal his depression. 
“But we haven't had a chance yet 
to look in every likely place. It’s 
still a bit misty, too. I’m sure 
they’re hidden here somewhere,” 
he went bn as they moved aft. 
“Waiting for tonight. It all ties 
up. Operation Cork—chart of the 
Backwaters—Cork Sand. This is 
the nearest place to it in which they 
could lie safely.” 

"It’s as good a guess as any,” 
remarked Amos dryly. “But it's 


not going to be easy to prove it 
correct.” 

Over a hastily prepared lunch in 
the Mirelda’s cabin they discussed 
their next move. Amos appreciated 
his young mate's reasoning that 
the code name for the kidnappers’ 
operation might be identified with 
the Cork Sand and could there¬ 
fore be the proposed rendezvous 
at which the Mojolak would pre¬ 
sumably meet up with the motor 
cruiser carrying the abducted 
prince. But he pointed out that it 



Amos stepped into the boat 


might also refer to Cork in Ire¬ 
land, or again, it might not refer 
to their rendezvous at all. 

Jerry flourished his empty mug 
at the chart on the table. 

“I’d agree with you, skipper,” 
he persisted, “but for that chart 
Halisan particularly asked for—a 
large scale chart of these Back¬ 
waters. If this place isn’t important 
to them for some reason, or they 
had no intention of visiting it, why 
ask for the chart?,” 

Amos stared blankly at the 
scarred bowl of his pipe. 

“That does suggest a likely visit. 
I’ll grant you,” he conceded dubi¬ 
ously. “ But where are they? You 
saw no sign of the cruiser from the 
rigging. If they’ve been here, they 
don't appear to be here now. And 
it’s getting on towards zero hour.” 

“Tell the police ” 

“I know,” the boy agreed anxi¬ 
ously. “But we haven’t really got 
down to searching the place yet. I 
couldn’t see all the eastern creeks 
from this side. The mist should 
have cleared completely now.” He 
stood up. “I reckon we ought to 
start looking round in the dinghy.” 

“I think we ought to tell the 
police where we are,” Amos said. 
“And what we’re doing. I should 
report the information you got 
from the stevvard, and your 
journey to Felham and the deduc¬ 
tions we’ve made, to Sergeant 
Webster. I'd better go ashore and 
telephone him at Manningbury 
now.” 

“ But the nearest village is Waker- 
ley, and if you step ashore at the 
nearest .landing you’ve got a three- 
mile walk,” Jerry protested. 

“Well, I shall have to walk it,” 
Amos returned dryly. “I shall feel 
a bit easier if I keep Webster in¬ 


formed of our movements and the 
position as we see it. By now he 
may have some information for 
us.” 

Jerry went up on deck and 
Amos joined him. 

“Look here, Jerry, my boy. I'm 
only doing what I know to be 
right. This plot is too big for us 
to handle alone, and, anyway, we 
must make use of every bit of help 
we can get if we want to find Jane 
and Roger, let alone do anything 
for Prince Birana.” ' ■':} 

“Of course,” Jerry remarked. “I 
see that.” 

“But we can compromise on our 
plans for the moment,” Amos con¬ 
tinued. “You can take me ashore 
and then have a paddle round in 
the dinghy, but mind how you go 
and don’t take any risks if you see 
anything. I’ll keep my eyes peeled 
on the way to the village. 1 shall 
see a little more from the higher 
ground.” 

This plan was put into action 
at once, and after Jerry had left 
Amos at a broken-down landing- 
stage, he pushed off up the creek, 
having arranged to pick up his 
skipper again in a couple of hours. 

Unrewarding exercise 

Those two hours at the oars 
proved to be an unrewarding exer¬ 
cise for Jerry, for he found no sign 
of the chartered cruiser. He 
paddled eastward through marshy 
channels that were little more than 
ditches;., he went ashore and 
climbed the tallest tree he could 
find in the hope of expanding his 
horizon; but all to no avail. He 
rowed back to the. landing-stage. 

Amos was waiting for him, puff¬ 
ing vigorously at his pipe. His ex¬ 
pression was grave as he pushed 
off and stepped into the boat. . 

“Let’s give you a break, Jerry,” 
he said gently. “Pass me an oar.” 
And he sculled the dinghy out to 
the Mirelda. 

“Well, I practically covered the 
eastern • side,” Jerry announced 
wearily, when they were on deck. 
“But there’s nothing to report.” 1 

“I had my doubts about it all 
the time,” Amos commented, re¬ 
packing his pipe. “I'm more cer¬ 
tain now that we won’t find them 
here.” 

Jerry glanced up at him sharply. 

“Why? Have you heard some¬ 
thing from the police?” 

Some news 

“A little. Not much. Sergeant 
Webster wasn't at Manningbury. 
He's in London. I spoke to Dyer, 
his assistant. Told him where we 
were—what we were doing and 
why. He said he would contact^his 
chief.” - 

“Could he give you any news?” 
Jerry asked eagerly. 

“A little,” Amos repeated. “It 
shows they’re moving, anyway. 
They’ve been checking up on the 
Mojolak. She was bound for St. 
Nazaire, in Brittany. They’re try¬ 
ing to contact the ship. Apparently 



“ I crave the law,” says Shylock 
The great duel of words between Shylock .and Portia was 
heard once again in a production of The Merchant of 
Venice at The Old Vic. Portia was played by Barbara 
Jefford and Shylock by Robert Helpmann. 

should be back this evening, 
so-” 


the London police have been in 
touch with the Legation, and ac¬ 
cording to the First Secretary he 
knows nothing about any kidnap¬ 
ping plot. According to him the 
prince is convalescing in Ireland. 
That’s all the information Dyer 
could give me. But you see how 
the name Cork could crop op 
again?” 

“Yes,” Jerry agreed. “But did 
you tell Constable Dyer about the 
charter boat and-” 

“1 told him everything,” Amos 
interrupted gently. “He’s going to 
check on them. And Webster 


“Listen!” Jerry cried suddenly. 
They stood in silence, and the faint 
throb of an engine drifted to them 
across the saltings. . 

Jerry ran to the hatch and re¬ 
appeared with the binoculars. He 
dashed for’ard and up into the 
-rigging. A moment later he was 
gesturing excitedly to Amos below. 

“It’s a motor-boat, coming in 
from the sea!” he exclaimed. "It’s 
the same type of cruiser I saw at 
Felham—one of the charter fleet! ” 
To be continued 



“We’re building up our 
resistance with the new 

Haliborange Tablets 


n 


Vitamins A, C and D 

AH three resistance vitamins in one 
tablet—Vitamins A, C and D. The 
vitamins are homogenised* for com¬ 
plete assimilation and are thus easy 
to absorb. The tablets are small, and 
orange flavoured—as pleasant to suck 
as sweets. They arc non-fattening 
and do not repeat. Make a family 
habit of tailing one every day. 


for adults and 
older children 

*The oil-soluble vitamins A and D 
are minutely subdivided in the process 
of homogenisation. Hence they are 
more easily and more readily absorbed 
and Haliborange Tablets produce the 
maximum protective effect of the 
vitamins. 

25 for 3/9, lOO (family sire) 11/6 
from ail chemists 


Your most effective way of keeping: colds at bay 

MADE EY ALLEN A HANBURYS LTD., LONDON, E.2 

The makers of the famous Haliborange for children htics 
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OLYMPIC AND 
PLANT SETS 

6 outstanding recent 
issues: three of sport 
(canoeist, athlete, 
skier), and three 
of unusual Yugo¬ 
slavian plants*. • 

FREE 

if you ask to see the wonderful, world-famous 
DCMKIV CTAMDC Approval Selections 
r trail Y J I ArTli 3 of world wide issues. 
DEPT . C.N.P. Write, enclosing 2£d. stamp, to 

PENNY ST AMPS ,47 North Row, London, W. I 




you are asking for PENNY 
STAMP Approvals 


FREE 


TO CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
READERS 


YUGOSLAV 



FREE! 12 Q.E. WEST INDIES 


Parents or headmasters’ permission required. 


& AUSTRALIA OLYMPIC ISSUE 
WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2£d. for our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our speciality. 
Adult collectors catered for. IF you 
wish you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB." Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
sent monthly. ( PostalSec . Est. 1897). 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 93), Canterbury, Kent. M 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS —including mint 

new issues. or 

GREAT BRITAIN — used selection, earlles 
to modern. * 

Send now for the selection which interests 
You. PROMPT and INDIVIDUAL attention. 
-POST FREE- 

New issue service available. Albums, 
Catalogues, etc. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Notts. 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 2Jd. 
postage (overseas 3£d.) and ask to see our 
Discount Approvals. (Price without Approvals 
-1/- post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 



FREE 

This beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 
given free to all requesting our Approvals. 
Send 2]d. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D), 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 



9 SPORTS 

STAMPS FREE 

PLUS the very latest AVON “THEMATIC” 
Album with pages for . Animal, Ship, Train, 
Flower Stamps, etc. 

SEND THE COUPON NOW for these FREE 
GIFTS and APPROVALS. 


\ Please send Sports Stamps and The¬ 
matic Album. I enclose 6d. for postage 
^ and packing. 

\ 

\ NAME. 

\ 

\ ADDRESS. 

Y 

\ ... 


AVON STAMPS (»■) LOWESTOFT 


WONDERFUL 
COLLECTION OF 


NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


COMPANION WANTED FOR 
NEVILLE THE HIPPO 


London Zoo officials are hoping 
to provide Neville, the 2|-ton 
common hippo, with a new com¬ 
panion by next summer. Daisy, 
his previous partner, died recently 
when she accidentally swallowed a 
tennis-ball. 

“Finding a mate for Neville, who 
is about ten years old, will not 
be easy,” a Zoo official told me. 
“We want to find a young female 
about eight years old, but there 
are no mature hippos in this 
country. However, we do have 
some hopes of obtaining the 
animal we want from East Africa. 

“Neville and Daisy were 
obtained in 1947 from Mr. Carr 
Hartley, an animal collector living 
at Rumuruti, Kenya, and Mr. 
Hartley already knows of our loss. 
He may very well have a female 
hippo on hand to replace Daisy. 
And we still have another string to 
our bow. Mr. C. S. Webb, recently 
superintendent of the Dublin Zoo 
and formerly a collector for the 
London Zoo, is now on his way 
out to Nairobi, and very possibly 
he will be able to get a hippo for 
us. 

FREAK LOBSTER 

“The capture of an adult hippo¬ 
potamus is fortunately not too 
difficult. The animal is usually 
trapped in a pit and then driven 
into a stout cage. Main problem, 
of course, is freight charges. These 
are necessarily high, and indeed 
account very largely for the high 
figure at which we value our com¬ 
mon hippos—£1500 each.” 

Following the receipt of a royal 
blue lobster, caught off Shering- 
ham, Norfolk, a second “freak” 
lobster has now arrived at the Zoo. 
It was caught by Mr. Jack Hipkin, 
of Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex. 

“The new specimen is quite re- 
majkablc,” said an official. “In 
fact, we have never had one quite 
like it before. The top part of the 
back is the normal lobster colour. 
But the sides of the shell and some 
of the legs are- pale yellow. 

“Several experls have been to 
have a look at this lobster, but no 
one can account for the unusual 
colouring. The best guess is that 
it spent part of its life in deep 
water, and the rest inshore, because 
deep-sea specimens are usually 
very dark, and those found at the 
coast are lighter.” 

IN THE AQUARIUM 

Also new at the aquarium are 
three baby eels which have come 
by a curious chance. Keepers 
found the elvers (as these baby 
three-inch-long' eels are known) 
among some marine food sent up 
from the south coast. Apparently 
they had got into the food basket 
by accident. 

“The remarkable thing about 
them is that the elvers must just 
have completed a journey of 
several thousand miles,” said Dr. 
Gwynne Vevers, the aquarium 
curator. “Eels spawn far away 
out in the Atlantic, and these three 
little mites were probably hatched 
somewhere off Bermuda, maybe as 


long as three years ago. They 
then made their way over the 
ocean bed to a river in the south 
of England, and were doubtless 
‘ nearly there ’ when they were 
caught. Now they have ended up 
in our aquarium, and I hope will 
do well here. They live a long 
time—anything up to 50 years, in 
fact—and grow to a good size. 
Some may ultimately reach a 


Fine heard 



The waterbuck from Kenya has 
a fine beard and is prepared to 
show it off to visitors at the 
London Zoo. 

length of five feet and weigh per¬ 
haps 15 lb. or so.” 

An unusual novelty just in¬ 
stalled at the aquarium, by the 
way, is a special apparatus for 
recording the sounds made by 
electric eels, those large relatives 
of the common eel found in South 
American lakes and rivers. 

“We have had these eels for 
some time, but have never re¬ 
corded the sounds they make,” 
said Dr. Vevers. “Now we have 
rigged up an apparatus which 
picks up the direction-finding 
pulses emitted by these large eels 
when they are on the move. - 
“The pulses are picked up by 
two wires which dangle into the 
water from above the tank. They 
are then transferred to an amplifier 
which converts them into sound. 
This sound—-a curious sort of click 
—is being relayed into the public 
corridor, and will, we think, 
interest and astonish our visitors.” 

Craven Hill 


WARM WHILE WET 

Those who bathe in the Bristol 
Channel can look forward to hav¬ 
ing nice warm water—when there 
is an atomic power station at 
Stogursey, near Bridgwater. 

. The proposed station would take 
20 million gallons of sea water an 
hour from the Bristol Channel for 
cooling waters. When the water 
was returned to the sea its tem¬ 
perature would be higher—and, we 
hope, the bathers warmer. 
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STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


50 

Bavaria 

3/- 

25 Croatia 

1/- 

10 

Q. Vic. Cols. 1/3 

10 Greenland 

2/- 

10 

Abyssinia 

21- 

10 Cyprus 

1/3 

500 

Hungary 

15/- 

10 Gold Coast 

1/- 

1,000 do. 

90/- 

10 Hong Kong 

1/3 

500 

Austria 

15/- 

10 Iceland 

1/3 

1.000 do. 

£5 

200 France 

3/9 

50 

Brazil 

1/9 

50 Portugal 

1/6 

300 

Brit. Empire 8/- 

50 New Zealand 

2/6 

100 

Canada 

4/6 

25 Iraq 

1/3 

25 

Ceylon 

1/8 

10 Zanzibar 

21- 

25 

Colombia 

1/- 

25 Manchuria 

1/3 


- Postage 2 

Jd. extra. 


WHOLE WORLD: 100 

.1/3; 200, 2/-; 

500. 


6/6; 1.000, 12/6; 2,000. 27/6. List of 
Packets and Sets FREE on request. 
GIBBONS' SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1957. 1,671 pages, 13.269 

Illustrations, Listing 92,468 stamps, price 
22/6, postage included. Open Mon.-Sfat. 
10 a.m. to 6 p.in., closed-1 p.m. Thursdays— 
we would welcome your personal Visit. 

J. A. L. PRANKS 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value I0J - p 

mrnssm R 

E 
E 

Give us your name and address, enclose 
2£d. postage and we will se-ncl this 

WONDERFUL PACKET OF STAMPS 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE, In 

addition marvellous Approvals will accom¬ 
pany each gift. No obligation to buy any¬ 
thing. Tell your parents you are loriting. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP jCO. LTD. 
(Dept. W53), Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



SUPERB SPORTS SET 
1956 E. GERMANY 
SPORTS FESTIVAL 

3 brilliantly coloured action stamps 
depicting FOOTBALLERS, JAVELIN 
THROWER and GYMNAST—together 
with 23 PICTORIAL STAMPS offered 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
QUALITY DISCOUNT APPROVALS. 

Please tell your parents. 
Enclose 2&d. stamp for postage. 

G. PARKIN (B) 

2 WESTBOURNE GROVE, LINCOLN. 


oTRIANGULARSo 

v AND 50 OTHER STAMPS V 

FREE 

Just send 2Jd. stamp and ask to see out 
Approvals. 

BATTSTAMPS (A) 

16 Kidderminster Rd., Croydon, Surrey 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefillers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., $d., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRI M 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


GRAND NEW YEAR GIFT 

Comprising STAMP WALLET (size open 
approx. C\" x 5", 3 pockets),TRIANGLES, 
COLONIALS, GIANT PARAGUAY, 
FRENCH COLS., PERF. GAUGE and 
WATERMARK DET. Enclose 21s d. stamp 
and ask for our Approvals, 

J. E. & M. A. POWELL (Dept. C.N.), 
89 CRAIGDALE ROAD, HORNCHURCH, 
ESSEX 

CHEESE LABELS 

OVER 3,003 DIFFERENT TYPES 

FREE GIFTS, discounts 

Also stamps, £d. upwards. 

For Approvals, write to: 

A. GILES, UPWEIL, CAMBS. 

AN UNUSUAL FREE OFFER 
AUSTRALIAN 

COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 

Thi3 packet containing 5 Australian 
Commemorative stamps include such 
stamps as Antarctic Research, Red 
Cross, Royal Visit and 2 others is offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain Approvals 
and enclosing 2?.d. for postage. 

S. W. SALMON (C22), 

119 Beechcroft Road, Ipswich 


y^/ii en replying to stamp 
advertisements please 
tell your jwlvSs. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


L 


25 holes in one 

(Quarles Chevalier, the profes¬ 
sional at Heaton Moor Golf Club, 
Lancashire, beat his own world 
record the other day when he 
holed in one for the 25th time. 
Most golfers play all their lives 
without achieving this feat at all. 

Another golfer in the news is 
John Beharrell, 18-year-old 
player who last summer became 
the youngest winner of the British 
Amateur Championship. John has 
been voted Golfer of the Year by 
the Association of Golf Writers. 

In the family 

Johnny Brittain, 25-year-old 
motor cyclist from Walsall, 
has gained the A.C.U. Trials Star 
as the leading rider for 1956. For 
six years, he has been one of our 
leading riders, winning most 
of the important events, and was a 
member of Britain’s team in the 
last three International Six-day 
Trials. His father was one of the 
finest trials riders of his day, and 
now 22-year-old brother Pat is on 
the verge of trials honours, and 
will undoubtedly carry on the 
family tradition. 


J^ext month the Australian Test 
cricketers- will be setting off 
for another tour—their fourth in 
less than a year. They will play 12 
matches in New Zealand. 

A prince at the game 



Young Prince Alexandre, half- 
brother of the King of Belgium, 
is learning soccer, and here we see 
him in the grounds of the Royal 
Palace at Laeken, Brussels. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We are the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 

Courses to suit all ages from 8i~14i years. 
Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP’’ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principal: C. J. F. Bennett M.A. (Cantab.) M.R.s.T. 
(Dept. C.N. 47), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 



44 stamps FREE! 

SUPER SPORTS PACKET 

'fc Including special OLYMPIC GAMES issues. 
In all 44 different World Wide stamps. Just 
send 2 jtl. for postage and ask to see a special 
Sterling Discount Approval Selection which 
includes some of the very latest Olympic 
sets—just issued. 

Please tell your parents 

Write today to • 

Sterling Stamp Service 

{Dept. CN 23), Lancing, Sussex 



pnee so British 
rllCE COMMONWEALTH 

Send 2£d. for Approvals at fraction of 
catalogue prices. Inform your parents 
before replying. 

PRESTON STAMP CO. 

(CN), 155 Watling Street Rd., Futwood 
near Preston 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 2jd. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
“Experiments” 
iOEd. 

“ Formulae ” 

lOjd. 

“ Home 

Chemistry” 
2/3 

Post paid 
(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

60 HIGH STREET, 
StokeNewington, London,N. 16 



MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LARGE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. Particulars, Stamp.. 
CIGARETTE CARDS 
1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d post free.) 
Cigarette Card Collections and accumula- 
_ tions bought. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 



CHILDREN’S GENLINE 
LEATHER 

COWBOY BOOTS 

as exhibited at the 13.1.F 
EarVs Court. 

THE RODEO BOOT 

Size 9 to 3. 

(SPECIAL NEW YEAR 
SALE) 

0n, y 

U Postage Paid 
, Send size & P. O. to 

TEXAN PRODUCTS 

Dept. C 

34 KEMPSFORD GDNS, 
LONDON S.W.5 

Money Refund Guarantee 


Back to cricket 

A gang of Australian workmen 
are now changing Melbourne’s 
Main Olympic Stadium to the Mel¬ 
bourne Cricket Ground. The run¬ 
ning track is to be dug up, bagged, 
and stored; cinders under it to a 
depth of one foot are to be re¬ 
placed with soil; and the level sur¬ 
face will be given its pre-Olympic 
slope from the centre to drain off 
water in the winter, when the 
ground is also used for Australian 
Rules football. 

Jhe M.C.C. tourists will be 
spending the weekend at 
Pietermaritzburg, where they are 
meeting Natal for the second time 
this winter. The previous match, 
at Durban last month, ended 
in a draw. No doubt Denis 
Compton will remember his last 
visit to this ground, in 1949, when, 
in an effort to help the M.C.C. 
score 270 runs for victory against 
a Natal XJ, he hit 141, and, with 
Maurice Tremlett (Somerset), put 
on 190 runs in less than 90 
minutes. M.C.C. failed by only 10 
runs to force a victory.' 

Jhe Inter-County Cross-country 
Championship will be run on 
Saturday at Rugby. Several of our 
Olympic middle-distance runners 
will be in the huge field, including 
Ken Norris (Middlesex) and Derek 
Ibbotson (Yorkshire). 

gTUART Lewis-Evans is a name 
which is rapidly becoming as 
well known in the motor racing 
world as Stirling Moss or Mike 
Hawthorn. During last summer 
this^26-year-oId driver had his first 
race in a Grand Prix car, and did 
so well that he has been engaged 
to drive Connaught cars in the 
forthcoming racing season. 

Rugby international 

Jhe first of England’s Rugby 
Union internationals of the 
1957 tournament will be held on 
Saturday—against Wales at Cardiff. 
The Welshmen will be all out to 
retain the International Champion¬ 
ship which they won last season, 
and victory over the Englishmen 
would put them well on the road. 
In previous games between the two 
countries since 1880, England have 
won 29, Wales 25, and seven 
matches have been drawn. 

JJrian Randall, one of Aus¬ 
tralia’s outstanding sprinters,, 
hopes to compete in British 
athletics during the coming season. 
He is taking up an appointment 
with a firm of accountants in Lon¬ 
don and will join Polytechnic 
Harriers. 

Champion’s son 

Jo follow in the footsteps of his 
father is the ambition of 12- 
year-old Shariff Khan, who is now 
studying at a prep school in Somer¬ 
set. He will certainly have to work 
hard, for his father is Hashim 
Khan, the world’s best squash 
player. Shariff is already a very 
good player, and last year gave a 
‘series of exhibition matches in 
Pakistan and India with his father 
and uncle, Azam Khan. 



IN THE SPORTING PICTURE 

BERT TRAUTMANN 

Bernhard (“Bert”) Trautmann 
came to England as a German 
prisoner-of-war. He remained to 
become Manchester City’s goal¬ 
keeper. 

It was no easy task to replace 
the talented and popular Frank 
Swift, as Bert did in 1949. But 
he succeeded so well that sports 
writers voted hirn their “ Foot¬ 
baller of the Year ” on the eve of 
the 1956 Cup Final. 

But triumph and tragedy 
were to follow hand in hand. 
Trautmann was in Manchester 
City’s Cup-winning team, but 


towards the end of the match, diving at‘ 
the feet of one of the opponents, he broke' 
his neck. In great pain, he insisted on 
staying in his goal until the game was 
finished. A few weeks later he lost his son 
in a street accident. 

Now, Bert Trautmann is moving back 
into the sporting picture, and all will wish 
him well ip 1957. 



Vic Streeter has had a meteoric 
rise to Rugby fame. A police- 
constable in east London, standing 
6 feet 5 inches, he learned to play 
with the Eton Manor Boys’ Club, 
developed with the Metropolitan 
Police, and after only two seasons 
in senior Rugby he was chosen to 
play recently in an English trial. 


JJoy Sandstrom, Britain’s Olym¬ 
pic sprinter, and joint holder 
of the English native 100 yards 
record, has returned to his other 
“sporting love,” Rugby. Before 
joining the R.A.F. he played for 
Hull University, but he is now 
wearing the colours of the famous 
Wasps. 


SKI-ING IN BRITAIN 


The thrills of ski-ing can be ex¬ 
perienced in Britain as well as in 
the Alps, and the sport has already 
been in full swing in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland. This seasons 
several hotels there have arranged 
courses for novices by fully trained 
instructors. 1 

Many adventurous youngsters 
long to become ski-ers, and those 
who have the chance to try could 
not begin better than by studying 
the half-crown booklet called Ski¬ 
ing, an addition to the Know the 
Game series, which has been 
published by Educational Produc¬ 
tions in collaboration with The Ski 
Club of Great Britain. 


Everything the beginner * must 
know, the preliminary exercises, 
the kind of equipment and clothing 
to take, how to make the various 
runs, the kind of snow needed, is 
all clearly explained and illustrated 
by diagrams. 

The booklet also tells of the 
dangers and how to avoid them, 
points which have been taken from 
a pamphlet called Calling All 
Ski-ers, which has been designed 
by the Ski Club of Great Britain 
as a Ski-way Code. n 

Copies of the code have been 
sent to ski-clubs, travel agencies, 
and winter sports associations all 
over the country. 



At nine o’clock at night 

More and more of our leading, soccer clubs arc playing foot¬ 
ball under floodlights. The General Electric Company alone 
have installed floodlighting in more than 30 grounds and 
many more are being equipped. This picture, taken at 
Stoke City F.C.’s ground, gives a good indication of how 
clear football by night can be. 
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LOT TO LEARN 

Hospital lecturer: “What would 
you do if you had a case of 
food poisoning?” 

Medical student: “Recommend 
a change of diet.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

elder as its green leaf-buds unfold 
in the bare hedgerow. Few trees 
are likely to be seen coming out in 
leaf earlier than the elder. Often 
this tree takes 
^ the form of a 
bush, b u t 
sometimes it 
will grow to 
20 feet. 

The leaves 
are known as 
pinnate, and 
five or seven 
summer it is 


JACKO GETS SOME SURPRISE HELP FROM BOUNCER 






consist 

leaflets. 

covered 


of either 
During 

with flat clusters of 
creamy blossoms. During autumn 
its dark red berries are eagerly 
devoured by birds. 

COPY CAT 

Qne day a cat went for jt walk, 
And on the way ii learnt to 
talk. • 

By meeting with a passing elf. 
Who thought a great deal of him- 
- self. 

He taught the cat to say “bow- 
„ wow,” ' , , . '. . 

Arid-how to moo just like a cow. 
And how to whistle like a bird— 
Which for a cat was quite absurd. 

At last. the.cat came. wandering 
home, 

Deciding then no more to roam. 
It was as thirsty as could bej 
And hoped to have some milk for 

• teaT ■ •• 

But Oh! it had forgotten how 
A pussy cat should say mia-ow! 


BEDTIME TALE 

FUN AND FEATHERS 

“J$rr! It’s cold!” said-Betty, as 
she and Andrew went up to 
bed. “ I’n\ sorry for the sparrows 
sleeping in our ivy tonight.” 

“Oh, their feathers will keep 
them warm,” said Andrew. “Let’s 
have a pillow fight in my room to 
warm us up.” 

A moment later—whack! 

Whack! The fight was on. But 
not for long. For. 


with a r-r-r-ip! 
Andrew’s pillow 
split, and the 
feathers came 
pouring out. 

When Mummy 
saw the mess she 
said: . “Tomor¬ 
row you can fill 
a new pillow 
with these 
feathers, ind 
you, Betty, can 
sew it up.” . . . 

Warm as they 
’ were then, they 
were far from 
warm next morn¬ 



ing when mummy said they must 
do the pillow filling in the garden 
TO .LAUGH UP YOUR SLEEVE ^because of the mess. For a bitter 
’J'his saying means to be secretly east wind was blowing. 


amused at someone. 

The phrase is believed to date 
back to the 16th century, when 
gentlemen wore great puffed-out 
sleeves, behind which they could 
easily hide a smile. 


They had done very little when 
they heard the front door close. 

“Mummy has gone out,” said 
Andrew. “Do let’s go indoors and 
do the filling there. We need not 
make a mess.” 


Betty hesitated. Then she said: 

“We promised.” 

“Oh, all right,” he agreed. And 
presently the pillow was filled, but 
the lawn looked rather as if there 
had been a snowstorm. “I see 
what mother meant!” laughed 
Andrew. * 

When they had finished the fill¬ 
ing they went indoors and- Betty 
sat by the win¬ 
dow to sew up 
the" pillowcase. 
Presently ’. she 
said: “Andrew, 
come and look.” 

The sparrows 
from the ivy 
were coming 
down and faking 
the feathers back 
in their beaks. 

“Fancy them 
nesting already!” 
sa;d Andrew. 

“I believe they 
are collecting 
eiderdowns,” said 
• Betty. 

Later, from a ladder, Andrew 
could see the roosting holes were 
now cosy with feathers. 

“Lucky for them we filled that 
pillow out of doors,” he said.' 

“But next time you want the 
birds to have eiderdowns,” said 
Mummy, “don’t pillow .fight. Ask 
the poultry man for some feathers 
instead.” Jane Thornicroft 


BIRD OF THE NIGHT 
QRIED a big tawny owl from 
Devizes: 

"l catch rats and mice of all sizes. 
In soft silent flight 
I hunt all through the night. 

And return to roost when the sun 
rises." 

SHOP TALK 

“(Jan I put this paint on myself?” 
asked the customer. 

“If you wish,” replied the shop 
assistant, “but it would look better 
on the wall.” 


NAME ME 

J have teeth, but I don’t bite; 
You often keep me out of 
sight. 

But if you use me you will see 
Just how tidy you can be. 

FOAMING STEED 
^Jy first is salt and has a bed; 

My second is a quadruped. 
My whole you’ll find appears to be 
A creature which lives in the sea. 

Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Slope. 

5 Drinking vessel. 8 Feminine 
pronoun. 9 You live in one. 

11 Listen with it. 12 Beneath. 

13 Empty spaces. 15 Trees often 
found in churchyards. 16 Ages. 

19 Surfeited. 21 Blank book for 
collection of stamps. 24 Burn 
him on Nov. 5. 26 Sheer. 27 

Beverage. 28 Label. 29 Old 
sailors are sometimes called this. 
READING DOWN. 1 Like 8 
across. 2 Depart. 3 Goes with a 
bow. 4 Thump. 5 Wet, soft 
earth. 6 Employ. 7 Diseases are 
often spread by these. 10 Attack. 

14 Come out. 15 It causes bread 
to rise. 17 Like a king. 18 Grown¬ 
up. 20 Measurements of electricity. 

22 Lawn Tennis Association. 

23 Implore. 25 Affirmative. 


PETER PUZZLE 
All the answers to these ques¬ 
tions begin with Peter. 

J^iio was the boy. who never 
grew up? . 

Who is England’s cricket captain? 
Can you name the opera about a 
chimney sweep? 

Who picked a peck of pickled 
peppers? 

Name a famous naturalist. 



RIDDLE-ME-REE 
first is in silver, but not in 
gold; 

My second’s in new, but not in old. 

My third is in house, and also in 
home; 

My fourth is in wander, but not in 
roam. 

My fifth is in mouse, but not in 
cat; 

My sixth is in coat, and also in 
hat. 

My seventh’s in morning and also 
in dawn— 

My whole, in the winter, stands 
guard on the lawn. 

START AND FINISH 

The answers to these clues are 

all words of four letters, of which 

the middle two are ‘‘on.’’ 

Jt gives a warning sound. 

Seen in church. 

Animal. 

Region. 

For sharpening a scythe! 

Contains seeds. 


Answer next week 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 
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THAT CROWNS IT 

“ Jf ever I’m in the dumps,” said 
one housewife to the other, 
“I immediately buy myself a new 
hat.” 

“ I was wondering where you got 
them.” 


TOO LATE 
gMALL Nimble Gnome 
Set out from home 
To go to tea 
With Buriible Bee. 

But on the way 
He stopped to play 
At hide and seek 
With Squirrel Squcek. 

Bee did not wait 
When Gnome was late— 
But ate the lot 
While it was hot. 


In 


OTHER WORLDS 
the evening Mars is in the 
south and Jupiter is low in the 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the south¬ 
east and Jupiter 
is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the Moon as it will appear 
at seven o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, January 16. 



QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

Hansard, after the ..famous family of 
Parliamentary printers. . 

Obelisk. • ‘ - ’ 

One who does good to his fellow-men- 
From Greek “pAifos,” friend of, and 
“antliropos man. ' 

(a) Famine, (b) drought. 

Valetudinarian. From Latin 4 ‘ valetmlo,'' 
state of health. 

' Marked with different colours. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES . 

Name me. A comb 
Foaming Steed. Seahorse 

Peter Puzzle. Peter Pan, Peter May, Peter 
Grimes, Peter Piper, Peter Scott 
Kiddle-mc-rec. Snowman 

Start and finish. Gong, font, pony, zone, 
hone, cone 
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Atm&e's 

Why not your child ? 
SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 

• are available 

specially written to prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 


FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 7|-I3| 

When writing, state age of child and approximate date of examination 

Tk COURSES based upon the results of these tests 
* SHORT REVISION COURSES AVAILABLE 

Individual Postal Tuition in a wide range of COMMERCIAL Sc TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 
from ACCOUNTANCY to .WORKSHOP TECHNOLOGY 
Thorough preparation for the following Examinations: 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 
CIVIL SERVICE, ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, Etc,, Etc. 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
WRITING FOR RADIO Be T.V. 
COMMERCIAL ART 


-SEND THIS C< 

MERCER’S CORRESF 

69 Wimpole Stree 
Please send me, without obligation, 

details of the following courses: 

jUPON NOW-— 

•ONDEHCE COLLEGE 

t, LONDON, W.l. 

Name. 

Address. 





IF APPLICABLE 

Age of child. Date of exam 

C 43 

BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE 


































































































































